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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


SINGER ON MECHANISM AND TELEOLOGY * 


DGAR A. Singer, Jr., is one of the eminent figures of con- 

temporary American philosophy. The lucidity of his thought, 
the power of his reasoning, the beauty of his communication make 
him an unforgettable philosopher. Many of us owe our intellec- 
tual freedom and re-orientation to his basic ideas. His philosophy 
is imbued with the spirit of science and motivated by a humanism 
that believes in the possibility of progress. 

Singer’s central ideas had been formulated early and firmly, 
yet he was ever revising and developing them. ‘‘We formulate in 
order to revise,’’ he writes, ‘‘and when one of us is asked . . . to 
account for his creed in terms of his life, what is left for him 
to do . . . but to recall the dissatisfactions that have pushed him 
on, and are still pushing?’’ This spirit was in harmony with one 
of his major contentions, that contentment lies in the pursuit 
rather than in the attainment of ideals which are approachable but 
not attainable. 

Singer’s philosophic pursuits were basic and varied. He was 
concerned with the theory of evidence, with the structure of sci- 
ence, with the history of ideas, with morals, with art, and with 
religion. Yet probably the question that was nearest to his heart 
was the relation between mechanism and teleology. He came to 
this problem over and over again. And though his central con- 
tentions remained the same throughout the years, he enlarged and 
deepened his views. His contribution to this question is of sig- 
nificance. I should like to discuss his views on the subject, and 
their application to life, mind, and Nature. 


I 


The issue of mechanism and teleology is an old one. In Western 
thought it goes at least 2000 years back; yet it is perennially fresh 
and important. The wording may be changed, the context may be 
modified, but the problem of mechanism and teleology must ever 


1 Read at the memorial meeting for Edgar A. Singer, Jr., at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, December 5, 1955. 
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be newly faced. For one’s attitude toward this problem will de- 
termine fundamentally one’s attitude toward life, society, and 
Nature. 

What, then, is the issue of mechanism and teleology? The 
mechanist is one who claims that everything in Nature is mechani- 
cal; the teleologist, on the other hand, or, as Singer prefers to 
call him, the vitalist, is one who claims that some things in Nature 
are not mechanical. By mechanism we shall roughly mean physi- 
cal causality or scientific determinism, and by teleology functional 
or goal-seeking processes. Either universal mechanism and re- 
jection of functional and purposive processes; or vitalism and re- 
jection of mechanism as the universal medium of events in Nature. 
These two views seem to be incompatible. One asserts the primacy 
of physico-chemical concepts and physical determinism, and the 
other asserts the reality of spontaneity, purposive action, and free- 
dom. One might refer these conflicting views to their historic 
origins, and consider Democritus as the symbol of mechanism, and 
Aristotle as the symbol of vitalism. So historically the issue is 
either Democritus or Aristotle ; either mechanism or vitalism. 

Let us sharpen the issue further. Man has various demands to 
which he adheres stubbornly. These demands form the pervasive 
background which regulates and controls his thoughts and ac- 
tivities. We hold so tenaciously to these demands, that they consti- 
tute our attitude toward the facts rather than the mere recognition 
of the facts. There is, for example, the demand of science for an 
ever more precise, predictable, and deterministic image of Nature; 
there is also the demand of life for greater spontaneity, freedom, 
and genuine choice. Both of these demands or ideals are vital 
and significant, but the difficulty is that they don’t seem to har- 
monize. The problem is ‘‘to hold at the same time the vital ideals 
of science and the no less vital ideals of morality.’’ Is it possible 
to entertain both of these demands simultaneously, or are we forced 
into the Kierkegaardian predicament of the either/or dilemma 
without any possibility of synthesis? 

The history of human thought presents a discouraging picture 
in its effort to reconcile these two demands. Yet there have been 
some important attempts in this direction. In Spinoza there is 
the simultaneous claim of universal causality and human freedom. 
A more explicit attempt appears in Kant’s philosophy. For Kant, 
since we impose the causal order on all our experience, there is, 
as far as the phenomenal world is concerned, complete causality ; 
but since the causal or mechanistic order cannot be imposed on the 


noumenal world, there is freedom as far as the noumenal world 
is concerned. 
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Though causal necessity and freedom of action were thus con- 
sidered tenable side by side, Kant’s sharp separation of the phe- 
nomenal from the noumenal world was not a satisfactory approach 
to the problem, since the noumenal world, being beyond the em- 
pirical, had no relevancy to empirical issues. 

What is significant in Singer’s philosophy is that he boldly as- 
serts the compatibility of mechanism and teleology in the em- 
pirical world and their application to this world. As he writes, 
‘‘The scientific demand that we treat nature as inviolable mecha- 
nism and the ethical demand that the human element in nature 
remain free agent are consistent.’’ To this view, which goes be- 
yond the two historic philosophies of mechanism and vitalism, 
Singer gives the name naturalism. But the question still remains: 
How can mechanism and teleology be compatible? 

As a first step, Singer’s approach to the apparent contradiction 
between mechanism and teleology is by demonstrating that the 
‘‘things’’ in question may have several properties which may be 
compatible. Objects exhibit a varied character as they are put 
now into one class and now into another. A dagger may be a 
useful weapon as well as a beautiful object; an individual may be 
a son as well as a father. If mechanism and teleology refer only 
to different classes, there should be no difficulty in claiming that 
the same object can have properties which belong to both classes. 

But the contrast between mechanism and teleology is not merely 
one of difference but of contradiction. Mechanism denotes struc- 
tural systems, teleology non-structural systems; mechanism im- 
plies determinism, teleology indeterminism. How can an object 
have contradictory properties? Surely, we all agree that if we 
maintain that everything is a or non-a, then nothing can be both 
a and non-a. Obviously Singer’s naturalism will have to show 
that some things in Nature are both a and non-a. 

His solution of this difficulty comes from a suggestion in 
Augustus De Morgan’s Formal Logic, published in 1847. De 
Morgan proposed what might be called a transition from absolutism 
to relativism by means of his notion ‘‘universe of discourse.’’ For 
the universe of discourse of classic logic he substituted this or that 
universe of discourse, much in the same way as the horizon as 
absolutely considered can be replaced by your or my horizon. 

The bearing of this relativistic notion of the universe of dis- 
course on the relation between contradictories is significant. The 
logical truth that since everything is a or non-a, then nothing can 
be both @ or non-a must be taken as relative to a given class. When 
we say everything is moral or immoral, it is understood that ‘‘every- 
thing’’ is restricted to the realm of beings where such properties 
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hold, and does not include physical objects or mathematical entities. 
Or when we say nothing is moral or immoral, this statement does 
not leave out the possibility that the same individual, say Thrasy- 
machus, was moral when adult and immoral when adolescent. 

It is true that the classes denoted as moral and immoral are by 
logical agreement mutually exclusive. The properties moral and 
immoral belong respectively to one or another class. No class can 
be given contradictory properties. And yet objects may have 
properties belonging to contradictory classes. As Singer indicates, 
it is not ‘‘the same thing to possess contradictory properties, and 
to possess properties belonging to contradictory classes of proper- 
ties.’’ Thus, logically, objects can possess properties that belong 
to sharply contrasted classes. An object may be an image of 
mechanism, yet it may also have properties that belong to teleo- 
logical classes. But before showing the application of this claim we 
should state more precisely the nature of teleology. 

To be useful, the concept of teleology must be given an empirical 
definition. Empirically the function or purpose of an object is to 
be looked for among its productive results. The purpose of time- 
pieces is taken to be to indicate time; of acorns, to grow into oak 
trees ; of mating birds to care for offspring; of physicians to cure. 
The question may arise: Which of a number of results should be 
regarded as the purpose of an object or event? If the result of 
an event were unique, that is, outside any known class of results, 
it would be impossible to determine the purpose of that event. Or, 
if for a group of events one could find no common result, one 
could again not determine the purpose. On the other hand, if for 
a group of objects or events one could find an average common 
result, would not one be justified in considering this result as the 
purpose of this class of objects or events? 

Purpose, as Singer defines it, ‘‘is the average common result of 
a type of act.’’ One might add, the expected result of a type of 
act. Purpose as an average result is not expected to follow 
‘‘always,’’ but as Aristotle would say, only ‘‘for the most part.’’ 
What the expected common result is must be determined through 
statistical data and the methods of probability. There are, of 
course, different levels of purpose. In some cases the expectation 
is from the point of view of the observer and not from that of the 
object or agent, whereas on the distinctively human level the agent 
himself may anticipate the expected result towards which he is 
moving. 

In a teleological description we are not concerned with mechanical 
structure. Take the simple illustration of timepieces. Certainly 
there are no timepieces that are not mechanical in structure; yet 
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timepieces are not defined in terms of mechanism. A sun-dial, an 
hour glass, a water clock, a spring watch, a chronograph are classed 
together as timepieces not because of their similarity in mechanical 
structure, which they do not have, but because of their common 
function as indicators of time. 


II 


The compatibility of mechanism and teleology will now be 
shown applicable to life, mind, and Nature. 

Singer conceives living beings within the medium of mechanism. 
In his philosophy there is no place for Bergson’s élan vital or 
Driesch’s entelechy. Vitalistic entities never come within the em- 
pirical sphere. For certain purposes living beings may be de- 
scribed merely as physico-chemical systems. Mechanism in biology 
is to be accepted, not because we have at present a complete physico- 
chemical explanation of living beings—which we do not have— 
but because mechanism must be regarded as a necessary ideal in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

Although living beings can be regarded as mechanical systems, 
their distinctive nature is teleological. When one examines the 
activity of a living being or the activity of a group of living beings 
one discerns a tendency or bias towards a common result, such as 
self-maintenance. From the amoeba to man, living beings are 
classed together not because of their common mechanical struc- 
ture, in which respect they may all differ, but because of their 
common purpose. This purpose is verifiable through objective 
observation. We have taken self-maintenance as the minimal pur- 
pose, but any self-maintaining being may also belong to a number 
of other teleological classes, such as that of type-maintenance. 

In describing living beings in teleological terms it should be 
noted that purpose does not reside at a point, in the sense Leibniz, 
Royce, and to a degree Whitehead maintain. The purposive be- 
havior of living beings is a phenomenon of a group of points. The 
relation of the whole to its parts is not merely of one kind, but 
presents a great variety. The simplest type is the additive. Yet 
there are non-additive groups. To take one of Singer’s illustra- 
tions: ‘‘through a medium whose parts are moving up and down, 
a pulse composed of these very parts may move horizontally; 
through a medium whose parts are moving back and forth about 
a center of equilibrium, a pulse may pass on and on.’’ Fol- 
lowing this suggestion one may imagine that through the medium 
of mechanism a pulse may move which may be described in pur- 
posive terms as self-maintenance. 
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Since living beings are defined in terms of teleology, the laws 
that apply to them can be called teleological laws. These laws, as 
earlier noted, are statements of averages. It is because the laws 
are of this character that we may describe the behavior of living 
beings in terms of chance, spontaneity, and variability, and in some 
cases even of freedom. 

Life has been defined without any reference to higher or lower 
forms. Yet there are higher and lower forms, but to make this 
differentiation requires a new concept, that of mind. 

Mind functions through the medium of body and never ceases 
to be part of it. There is no evidence of a non-physical reality, 
such as psyche, spirit, or soul, apart from body or as an addition 
to it. What is empirically given is only body and its behavior. 
Singer was the first American philosopher who in his brilliant 
paper ‘‘Mind as an Observable Object,’’ read before the American 
Philosophical Association in 1910, argued for a behavioristic theory 
of mind. This paper came two years earlier than John Watson’s 
more extreme mechanistic paper on ‘‘Behaviorism.’’ In a series 
of subsequent articles Singer formulated one of the most adequate 
statements of the behavioristic standpoint. 

Singer’s central contention is the pragmatic claim that a thing 
is what it does and that what it does is verifiable. In terms of this 
principle mind is behavior. Mind is not ‘‘something inferred from 
behavior, it is behavior.’’ Or more definitely, our belief in mind 
‘fis an expectation of probable behavior based on an observation of 
actual behavior, a belief to be confirmed or refuted by more observa- 
tion as any other belief in a fact is to be tried out.”’ 

This behavior is teleological. As Singer writes, ‘‘all the cate- 
gories of life and mind are to my understanding of them teleologi- 
cal. As such, I would defend with the best their right to a place 
in the most ‘objective’ science; but should be firm with the most 
‘spiritual’ in denying to mind the meaning of mechanism.”’ To 
do justice to the teleological aspect of mind one need not add 
‘*something’’ to the body which does not fall within experience, 
but one need only change his point of view with respect to body 
so as to include its teleological behavior. 

What specific type of purposive behavior is mind? Mind for 
Singer is a comparative term that is invoked to account for the 
elevation or emancipation of life. 

To mind has been attributed that superiority in resource or skill 
which enables one life to win what another must lose. As Singer 
formulates this conception, ‘‘If one living being can accomplish 
a given purpose in (n+ 1) types of situation, another in but n 
of these, we call that (non-mechanical) quality in which the first 
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is better equipped than the second a faculty of mind.’’ This phase 
of mind has been emphasized by most contemporary psychologists 
as intelligence, as problem-solving. Yet this definition of mind 
is partial since it makes comparison of means only, not of ends. 

And to mind has also been attributed that ‘‘wisdom or reason- 
ableness in the choice of ends which in all times has been taken 
to distinguish the philosopher from the man of no thought.’’ On 
the level of mind not only are ends pursued but alternative ends 
are compared and one is chosen. Desires are examined to determine 
what is most desirable. The degrees good, better, best are intro- 
duced. 

Finally, to mind has been attributed the power of knowing 
another state of mind. Singer calls this phase of mind the con- 
scious mind. In his own words, ‘‘ Being conscious is the state of 
a mind knowing another state of mind.’’ Consciousness refers to 
the togetherness of knowledge. Mind as self-consciousness is 
knowledge, through memory, of one’s own earlier experience ; mind 
as other-consciousness is knowledge of the experience of others. 
In conscious mind we reach the highest form of purposive activity 
since through it we not only unify our own experiences, but share 
experiences with others. And conscious mind, as well as other 
phases of mind, is open to empirical verification. 

And now as to the bearing of mechanism and teleology on 
Nature. Nature for Singer is mechanical at every point. More 
precisely, Nature is that image of mechanism which science ap- 
proaches as the error of observation approaches zero. Within this 
universal mechanism certain groups of points, such as living and 
mental beings, form teleological systems. These purposive systems 
have their career without violating the laws of the medium within 
which they have their being. Life and mind are not alien to 
Nature, they have their origin, growth, and final decay within her. 
This much is an empirical fact. But might we claim an over-all 
purpose for Nature? 

Such a belief is maintained by theistic and spiritualistic 
philosophies. Yet the issue is one of evidence, of empirical evi- 
dence. What I gather from reading Singer’s writings is that there 
is no evidence for such a claim. Singer in his naturalism, as he 
liked to call his philosophy in his later writings, has no place for 
the supernatural, for the cosmic supports which depend more on 
human wishes than on evidence. 

Instead of arguing the complex issue of cosmic purpose, I shall 
convey Singer’s outlook on the world by presenting one of his 
favorite quotations, at the opening of Anatole France’s Jardin 
d’Epicure, in which France places side by side two views of man 
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and his world. The one reproduces the Christian world of the 
Middle Ages: 


In those days God had no other children than man, and all his creation was 
ordered in a fashion at once childlike and poetic, like an immense cathedral. 


The other portrays the scientists’ world of today: 


We are done with the spheres and planets under which one was born lucky 
or unlucky, jovial or saturnine. The solid vault of the firmament is shattered. 
. . . Our eye and our thought plunge into infinite abysses of heaven. ... In 
the midst of infinity of worlds our own sun is but a bubble of gas and our 
earth but a fleck of mud. 


Looking at the world as so pictured, many no doubt would wish, 
as Singer tells us, that they ‘‘might live in the first rather than 
in the second; in the old and false, rather than in the new and 
true.’’ But has anyone any choice in this matter? Surely one has 
to accept the actual conditions of life and go on from there. It 
is true that we cannot look for a cosmic guarantee of our wishes 
as past traditions claim. Yet the naturalistic view has its hopes. 
Through an evolutionary process man has emerged, and through 
man science and morals. And ‘‘man’s cooperation with man in 
the conquest of nature’’ makes progress possible. It is the pursuit 
of the ideal of progress, an ideal which though not attainable is 
nevertheless approachable, that makes the life of man meaningful. 

Singer would have liked his philosophy to be approached in a 
critical spirit, but this is hardly the occasion for a detailed, critical 
examination of his claims. And I feel particularly relieved to be 
spared this task, since I must consider myself a partisan. I find 
Singer’s philosophy, however fragmentary on some issues, and 
however debatable on others, one of the most adequate and powerful 
outlooks in contemporary philosophy. His thoroughgoing experi- 
mentalism, his humanism, and his naturalism provide a philosophy 
that is theoretically sound and practically energizing. 


Y. H. Krikorian 
THE COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorkK 


EDGAR A. SINGER, JR., ON CONTENTMENT? 


I like those chapters of history that tell how the spirit of the experimenter 
sets out to conquer the realms that have so long been ruled by masters with 
whom he can have no sympathy—tradition, coming out of the vague mists of 
the past; superstition, born of human ignorance; mysticism, inarticulate, 


1 Read at the memorial meeting for Edgar A. Singer, Jr., held at the 
University of Pennsylvania on December 5, 1955. 
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ecstatic, offering reasons for itself that are reasons only to those who ask for 
none. To win all this for objectivity, for the kingdom of the kind of truth that 
believes only because the experiment says so, the experiment that any un- 
believer may repeat for himself and abide by the result—this is surely a brave 
adventure, and whether they meet victory or defeat one cannot refuse one’s 
enthusiasm to those who have had courage to make it.? 


INGER thus introduces an account of those who early sought 
to extend the resources and insights of empirical method to 
ethics, for the realms mentioned are those of value. The following 
indicates Singer’s contribution to a later chapter of that history, 
especially as it is found in ‘‘Progress,’’ ‘‘On the Contented Life,’’* 
and ‘‘Old Ways and New Beginnings: Of Science and of Morals.’’ * 
There are genuine difficulties in the way of a fair presentation 
of his views, and for this Singer himself is partially responsible. 
The very features of style that commend it—the irony, the elegance 
that masks economy and condensation, the wealth of apposite al- 
lusion—put exceptional responsibility on the reader. Moreover, 
there is mischief in his way of highlighting the continuity of prob- 
lems by packing new senses into old epigrams or by teasing the 
novel from the stereotyped. Frequently, too, what is original, 
technical, and precise appears in the alien vocabulary of the classic 
and the mystic. As the titles of his essays suggest, he was more 
concerned to relate ethics to practice than is presently fashionable ; 
but this, too, is somewhat misleading, for he never identified the 
philosopher’s reflective and analytic task with that of the moralizer 
or social engineer. 

Singer would surely have preferred critical treatment to such an 
exposition as this. He regarded himself as one who raised issues 
rather than solved them and who stimulated others rather than 
indoctrinated them. This attitude is due less to modesty than to 
basic commitments about the nature of achievement in philosophy 
and about the role of the philosopher. ‘‘No one who is looking for 
gospel will be wise to concern himself with so unillumined a 
groping ; its uncertain way will lie . . . on to tentative conclusions. 
And if the record of these searchings has been thought worth 
preserving for the moment it is for reasons of the moment. ‘I sit,’ 
says one of our day, ‘with shattered tables of the law about me— 
and with new tables, too, half made out.’ We all do.’’ To philos- 
ophize is not to convert, not even one’s self ; the moral of the history 

2 Modern Thinkers and Present Problems, New York, 1923, p. 225. 


8 ‘Progress’? and ‘On the Contented Life,’’ in On the Contented Life, 
New York, 1923. 


4**Qld Ways and New Beginnings: Of Science and of Morals,’’ In Search 


of a Way of Life, New York, 1947. All further quotations are from these 
essays. 
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of any vital discipline is clear that no answer remains definitive for 
long—that what ‘is evidence and evident to one generation is un- 
likely to seem so to the next. Professionally, however, we are in- 
terested in what questions can be asked. Thus, even were the 
history of philosophy taken to be a history of mistakes, the experi- 
ences derivable from it would be indispensable to its correction ; 
indeed, not the least valuable gain in history is its store of 
disillusion. 

Singer’s essays are wanting in the vocabulary of mid-century 
literature and in direct reference to its debates, yet they do speak 
(and are so intended) to many of its issues—to problems of defi- 
nition in ethics, to the status and justification of value judgments, 
to the nature of good reasons, ete. The familiar in them reminds 
us of how much is commonplace now just because men of Singer’s 
generation have made it so; the unfamiliar seems worth review. 
My hesitation to make claims for the relevance and importance of 
Singer to these contemporary issues lies in the hope that the 
grounds for such claims may be presently exhibited. 

Singer’s general position is empirical and his ethics naturalistic. 
Perhaps, as Krikorian indicates, it can best be regarded as a 
tempered pragmatism, for he holds that experience is a single piece, 
split only for the purposes of analysis (a consequence is that the 
moral should not be distinguished sharply from the non-moral, nor 
problems of validation from those of vindication; that particular 
terms are not destined to be primitives but are taken to be so) ; 
that the concepts and terms used in explanation, scientific or 
epistemological, must be open to review and corrigible under, e.g., 
the pressure of continuing adjustment of law to fact and the inter- 
play of observation with hypothesis; that ‘‘reality’’ is such a thing 
as human effort may make and mold; and that evaluations are 
testable generalizations grounded in value experiences and are 
pervasive. He holds that a theory of the general conditions of 
evaluation must take into account attainable ends, satisfied wants, 
and objects that have been desired. It does not follow, and this is 
the burden of his work, that we cannot talk significantly about 
unattainable ends, ideals, rational objectives, and the valuable 
as they relate to the empirical problems with which we are engaged. 
These last are the matters of ethics; they do not require a special 
logic, unique evidence, or ‘‘non-natural’’ perception. Moreover, 
moral imperatives are essentially like those that result from any 
of our larger undertakings. 

Singer centers the inquiry about two questions, or, better, two 
aspects of the same question. The first is variously put: ‘‘How 
shall I live if I would have of life the best it has to offer?’’ or ‘‘ How 
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may one lead the most contented life (and resign oneself to the least 
reluctant death) ?’’; the second, supposing that our one chance of 
living contentedly in an essentially painful world depends upon 
our finding what is worth living for, inquires how men’s conduct 
may be regulated and codperation won so as to maximize the 
chances of realizing it. Thus a clarification or definition of con- 
tentment is called for as a prerequisite to considering the ways 
and the likelihood of attaining it. Singer recognizes the tempta- 
tion to leave such notions as good and contentment undefined ; the 
experiences to which they refer are sensitive and resist analysis. 
However, their role in explanation is critical and it would be un- 
fortunate to start with them as primitives. A specific term becomes 
an undefined one by no more authority than a given proposition 
qualifies as a premise ; that there must be some unanalyzed terms in 
any theory does not require that given terms be unanalyzable in 
every theory. 

‘‘Contentment’’ and its cognates replace orthodox terms pri- 
marily to emphasize the practicality of the inquiry. ‘‘Happiness,’’ 
for example, as used by many is the condition of one for whom 
‘‘everything goes according to his wish and wanting’’; such a 
state is clearly out of reach of ordinary men and of the methods 
of ordinary living. Contentment is a quality of emotional and 
reflective experience. Somewhat like C. I. Lewis, Singer takes our 
ultimate, rational, and continuing concern to be a contented life, 
that is (following the literal meaning ‘‘restrained from passionate 
longing’’), a life whose plan so recommends itself as a preferable 
way of living that further reflection continues to approve it. 

Now those things which promise a man contentment will seem 
good to him ; but what has ‘‘seemed good”’ has only too seldom been 
found to bring contentment. If, then, there are goods which con- 
tent and those which don’t, it is only the former that are here at 
issue, and Singer examines the history of ideas for such proposals 
of good as promise contentment. They may be divided broadly 
into the ateleological and teleological according to whether they 
do or do not refer to means and ends. Ateleological, or deontic 
theories generally, deny there is an end to serve which is to be good. 
Illustrations are legion. Common-sense morality, for example, 
provides maxims which are knowable and are presumed to be 
capable of legislating conduct; such (moral) discontent follows 
upon their violation that life would not be worth the living. Singer 
seconds the objections made by Sidgwick, among others, that such 
maxims are incurably vague, and that sets of them are so incon- 
sistent that they could neither provide a program of action nor 
sustain a decision in a critical case. Another objection to ateleo- 
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logical theories, beside the fact that obedience to purposeless maxims 
does not seem to bring contentment, is close to the point made by 
Hume. Those who have sought a common element to all such 
maxims have found it in the purposes of men rather than in some 
quality of the good—objectives are good because chosen rather than 
chosen because they are good. In other words, it is necessary to 
appeal to organizing objectives in order to clarify and correct 
rules of action. On the other hand, ateleological theories deal with 
what is an unquestionable part of experience and they suggest that 
there may be interesting structural characteristics of everyday 
moral principles. 

Having thus rejected ateleological theories, Singer next reviews 
teleological ones, those that propose an end or ends to serve which 
is to be good. Here again a dichotomy is easy according to whether 
means or ends are stressed. Theories which emphasize means 
rather than abiding ends are called instrumental, although any 
similarity to the sophisticated theory of Dewey is incidental. In- 
strumentalism faces up properly to the difficulties of demonstrating 
that one end is better than another and rests the decision on better 
and worse means. Stylized, it relates the contentment of a given 
moment to the assurance of success that that moment yields for 
gaining any given objective. Once successful in that undertaking 
it would be replaced by concern for another enterprise. This 
theory is illustrated where it is self-consciously proposed that there 
are no ultimate ends. The instrumentalist’s effort to formulate the 
issues empirically and to provide some public yardstick in morals 
recommends it. His also is the insight that contentment depends 
as much on the dynamic character of pursuit as on the enjoyment 
of successes. 

On the other hand instrumentalism, at least as portrayed, fails 
simply because it does not bring contentment. Contentment does 
not necessarily increase with the perfecting of means. Similarly, 
the pursuit of a succession of attainable ends, even when successful, 
was long ago found to be the earmark of a vain and discontented 
life ; indeed, seldom have such ends, unless organized by continuing 
purposes, been seriously proposed. Such objectives as liberty, civic 
order, leisure, health, and even peace derive their importance for 
contentment more because their absence inhibits it than because 
their presence insures it. Singer, of course, acknowledges that 
increasing control of the means of such objectives and the enjoy- 
ment of attainable ends are relevant to contentment, but denies that 
they alone can secure it. In choosing a dozen one must first 
choose six—i.e., it is a necessary condition—although there are 
various ways, some better and some worse, of choosing them. So 
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with contentment; there may be an end which is indispensable to it 
as well as choices among means which may lessen but not ruin 
one’s chances altogether. A discussion of the sufficient conditions 
for contentment, then, will include a consideration of favorable 
means and achievable goals; what the historical survey has failed 
to produce is a satisfactory treatment of the necessary condition. 
Singer looks for it in the unlikely category of unattainable goals. 
Contentment, he proposes, is to be gained, if at all, through the 
pursuit of an ideal. This ideal, though unattainable, is approach- 
able and capable of supporting abiding imperatives. Moreover, 
achievement in the direction of the ideal is measurable by empirical 
methods. 

The question to be asked is not whether instrumental values 
are capable of clear definition but whether they are the only ones. 
An hypothetical ‘‘ought’’ has a perfectly reputable, i.e., scientific, 
import. It is also within the compass of scientific inquiry to in- 
vestigate what a man does want (thinks or finds valuable) at a given 
time, and even, perhaps, what he wants most at that time. But 
the problem, of course, is whether there is any acceptable evidence 
or legitimate way to establish whether he ought to want it. This, 
if it could be shown for one person, could be established for any, 
and we should then know whether there is only one end or whether 
it is a matter relative to the individual. 

Singer’s approach to this problem is interesting. He suggests 
that what ought to be wanted, ‘‘the essentially desirable,’’ is 
derivable from the conditions for desiring any particular thing. 
The hypothetical could yield the grounds for understanding the 
relation between desired and desirable if there is something that 
ought to be wanted if anything is to be wanted. Basic ethical 
statements could then be shown to be neither equivalences that 
depend on persuasiveness nor psychological generalizations, but 
imperatives that depend on the nature of desire. Thus, to repeat, 
for Singer the desirable is that which ought or must be wanted 
by those who desire anything; nothing can be regarded as es- 
sentially desirable save that, to desire which, is a condition for 
desiring anything. By such a generalization he remains within the 
reach of the scientific, for there are respectable methods for dealing 
with necessary means to ends actually desired, and avoids the source 
of the difficulties he finds in instrumentalism. 

Is there, however, any wish that is presupposed by all particular 
wishes and which, if denied, would lead to contradiction? Singer 
believes there is. Something may be learned about it from our 
childhood experiences. Most of us, especially philosophers, may 
have wondered at the folly in such stories as ‘‘The Monkey’s Paw,’’ 
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for clearly all the father need have wished was the power to get 
anything he wanted, including the power to remove any harm he 
might inadvertently have willed. Now Singer uses this moral. 
Genuine desires are distinguishable from whims, day dreams, etc., 
since no one may be said to desire anything really who does not 
simultaneously want the conditions to obtain it (i.e., the cer- 
tainty of obtaining it). Thus the desire for an end and the desire 
for such control of the world’s machinery as is needed to insure it 
are correlatives. Omnipotence (total control and certainty) is 
unattainable, but we can always increase our power to make secure 
the getting of whatever we want. But increase in power is marked 
by heightened probability of success and diminished likelihood of 
failure, and such problems fall well within the measure of scientific 
inquiry. Thus, for example, we can compare the power of two 
men or of the same man at different moments provided the range 
of objectives is the same. A reasonable man, then, would ‘‘so live 
the moment that every future moment may find him stronger than 
he would have been had he lived in any other way.’’ Such an 
imperative is general if it is agreed that all who have desired any- 
thing have, in effect, wished for greater power to realize it—greater 
control over events, greater emancipation from fate. And if it is 
granted that this increased likelihood of success ought to be wanted, 
the imperative will give order, direction, and discipline to specific 
desires and ends by requiring their subordination to it. A life so 
ordered will provide the least occasion for regretting decisions and 
the greatest opportunity for approving them as preferable. But 
this, of course, is very close to orthodox treatments of the highest 
end, especially since it proposes the only end common to all men 
which could possibly urge them to its progressive fulfillment. 

The transition from an end for each to an end for all results 
from the consideration of the conduct prescribed by the imperative ; 
or, as it was put at the beginning of the paper, supposing our chance 
to live contentedly depends on finding what is worth living for, 
how men’s conduct may be regulated and codperation won so as to 
maximize the chance of realizing it. The sources from which 
help may be expected effect their own limitations on the range 
and character of the enterprises to be sought. A man seeking 
greater assurance in his pursuits may turn to himself and seek 
that which prudence, narrowly construed, dictates: knowledge not 
only to increase the length and health of life, its commodities etc., 
but also insight into his wants and, when incompatible, the best 
method of ordering and selecting them. This last clearly requires 
the sacrifice of some ends in favor of others. Another source of 
help is that which comes from the knowledge and codperation of 
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others. The relevance is obvious of medicine, engineering, etc., as 
well as the pure science which makes them possible. It is not that 
the objectives of science are social, but that its conclusions are 
essential to chances of the contentment of any individual. But 
just as prudence requires an ordering and consequent sacrifice of 
interpersonal objectives, so an economy of social values requires an 
intrapersonal ordering and choices among objectives which are 
conflicting. 

Central to the problems of ethics is the consideration of the 
rational modes of resolving such conflicts and, more constructively, 
of the ways in which the power of one may be brought to the help 
of another. The necessity to increase the ability of those willing 
and the willingness of those able to codperate with others must be a 
persistent concern. It is surprising that so little of our science 
has been brought to bear on these issues; how seldom has the settle- 
ment of a labor or political dispute depended on a genuine clarifica- 
tion of objectives and on an investigation of the most beneficial 
solution to each party! Singer holds that the conflict of man with 
man may not be a part of human nature but a consequence of 
human ignorance; it may well be the case that wills conflict be- 
cause they do not know what they will. Failure to realize many of 
our interests may be due more to lack of imagination than to some 
permanent irreconcilability among our desires. Ethics, then, asks 
not why life is worth the living but what we would live for and how 
we can increase the likelihood of achieving it. But such questions 
are also matters for science. 

Such an ethies is frankly egoistic, as any ethics must be; that is 
to say, the moral agent cannot be required to make sacrifices for 
nothing. Even martyrs and the noblest of heroes did not believe 
in ultimate sacrifice but only in the sacrifice of values most precious 
to ordinary men. The only ultimately good reason to do an act is 
that it is self-serving. It does not follow, however, that all actions 
which are self-serving are to be done, for egoism, though not ir- 
rational, need not be ungenerous or unmindful of the desires of 
others. On the contrary, the codperation of others can only be 
expected in the furtherance of those enterprises in which they 
have a stake. To put it another way, from among the attainable 
objectives that an individual wants at a given time (and there 
surely is no way of defining the higher and lower of them) he may 
have to select those whose pursuit is helpful, or at least not detri- 
mental, to others. Elsewhere I have discussed some of the complex 
problems of the integration of individual and community goals.° 


5 ‘*Comments on the Ethical Theory of Edgar A. Singer,’’ Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. 21 (1954), pp. 1-9. 
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Singer thinks that it is only in a world of such boundless possi- 
bilities as science now affords us that we can hope to find an empiri- 
eal solution to the problem: ‘‘How to construct a world inhabited 
by many wills in which each will pursuing its utmost desire shall, 
in so doing, serve to the utmost each other doing the same.”’ 
Morality is frequently tied to loyalty, but there are no larger social 
ends which must be rationally pursued at the expense of the goals 
of the individuals within it. Loyalty and altruism are virtues only 
when they are necessities. Equanimity is doubtless a virtue before 
an inevitable death, but it might be more profitable to seek the 
knowledge to postpone it; just so it seems better to wear away the 
conditions that make loyalty and sacrifice necessary than to culti- 
vate them. There are thus, in the achievement of greater power, 
two mutual lines of development: scientific progress—toward the 
ideal of omniscience; and moral progress—some change in social 
relations that will enhance the chances of power achieved by one 
being brought to the help of another. 


E.izaBetH F. FLOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EDGAR A. SINGER, JR.. AND THE AESTHETIC OF 
EMPIRICAL IDEALISM 


RATHER believe that one who proposes to write of Edgar A. 
Singer, Jr., either as a philosopher or as an aesthetician might 
well amend ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men”’ to ‘‘ Let us now praise 
a great man.’’ Singer taught generations of men at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he was Adam Seybert Professor from 
1929 until his retirement. He served as President of the American 
Philosophical Association and his publications received their meed 
of praise and aroused controversy. Yet his fame was restricted 
and, until the publication of his Experience and Reflection, it is 
likely that those who evaluate him must do so primarily in terms 
of his superbly turned phrases, his classically modeled sentences, 
and his dialectical skill, all of which gave access through systematic 
thinking and penetrating vision to a philosophy elaborated in 
lecture-room and seminar. 

Singer’s spoken word was, in fact, as meticulously phrased and 
as finely balanced as if it were intended for immediate publication. 
He sought, and achieved, precision and clarity, but he never 
neglected grace of expression. Singer’s style alone would warrant 
an examination of the man as an aesthetician, for as speaker and 
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writer he could scarcely have been unaware of his gifts. It was 
as a philosopher, however, that he attempts to answer the very 
question implicit in his style, the age-old question concerning the 
superiority of one artist over another or of an artist over an artisan. 

It has been hinted more than once that Singer’s delay in com- 
pleting his great systematic work was owing to this search for 
perfection of expression. Again, it has been argued that it was 
precisely the problem of value, of which aesthetic worth is no 
small part, which proved to be the obstacle to his progress. If 
the latter suggestion is sound, it may well be worthy of note that 
he began his speculation upon Aesthetic as early as 1902 and that 
only in 1926 did he publish the three essays called ‘‘ Esthetic and 
the Rational Ideal.’’ The problem of value at times absorbed his 
interest. To his contemporaries in Philosophy, the very problem 
he set for himself must have appeared paradoxical. Singer was 
basically interested in the solution to the problem of human 
freedom and he saw clearly that originality and creativity are but 
alternative names for freedom in the aesthetic universe of discourse. 
The question uppermost in Singer’s mind was the reconciliation 
of mechanism and freedom. His assertion that it is the function 
of profoundly moving art to create the creator must have seemed 
incompatible with the ‘‘mechanist’’ view to which his critics seem 
often to have limited their interpretation of his theory. 

An example of this misunderstanding—one of particular in- 
terest for the aesthetician—appears if we take literally the intro- 
duction to William Pepperell Montague’s The Ways of Knowing 
or the Methods of Philosophy. For we must believe that the 
dialogue, ‘‘The Knower and the Known,’’ which is the postscript 
to The Ways of Knowing, presents in ‘‘the composite personage 
of ‘Partridge’ ’’ not only the Objectivist in general but Singer in 
particular. Montague remarks that Partridge presents ‘‘the philo- 
sophic attitude of those British and American philosophers who 
might be classed as New Realists.’? In the Index to the book, 
however, precisely as Lovelace is identified as A. O. Lovejoy, so 
Partridge is ‘‘E. A. Singer, Jun.”’ 

Montague possessed a good ear. But if we read what Partridge- 
Singer holds as an epistemologist, it is clear that the author of 
The Ways of Knowing was convinced that Singer was a pragmatist 
—and surely this is an error. ‘‘We select certain of the objects 
of experience on account of their practical importance,’’ Partridge- 
Singer is made to say, ‘‘and call them existent or real, while other 
objects such as solid objects seen through the stereoscope are more 
or less peculiar, and for the purposes of ordinary life quite unim- 
portant, and hence we term them non-existent.’’ In fact, if 
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Partridge be Singer, we discover that he is believed to suppose 
that ‘‘the objects that are ordinarily called real are those which 
we are finally compelled to assign to a definite position in the single 
conceptual space and time recognized by science.’’ Were this 
wholly true of Singer’s philosophy or were it the whole of that 
system of thought, value would fare ill, indeed, if it fared at all. 
Moreover, Aesthetic, which in modern times has dealt principally 
with judgments of feelings, images, and intuitions and has tended 
to become a variety of theories of ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ would pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties for one who was in fact what 
Montague interprets Singer to be. This is true if only because 
Singer-Partridge believes that ‘‘a so-called non-existent object . . . 
is part and parcel of the physical world. Its appearance to the 
eye is determined entirely by the laws of physics and physiology. 
There is nothing psychical or spiritual about it. It is as much a 
function of the physical order as the images on a photographic 
plate. And the same is true of all illusory objects... .”’ 

The point of this reference to Montague’s well-known book is, 
in this context, quite obvious. Singer had made his name with the 
essays collected and published as Mind as Behavior. The very 
title of the volume suggests that Singer was a ‘‘mechanist.’’ On 
the contrary, he was a naturalist and he believed that causation 
and purpose were not incompatible in this universe. When he 
came to the problem of value, in contrast to the analysis of meas- 
urable ‘‘facts,’’ he believed that we are faced by a complex inter- 
relation of causal and teleological principles of explanation. 

One need but glance at what is perhaps the most nearly auto- 
biographical—as well as the least known—of Singer’s writings in 
order to discover how early and how thoroughly he had become 
aware of the problems of value and of the influences upon his 
thought which must be made consistent if a whole philosophy were 
to be produced. Singer wrote as an ‘‘Empirical Idealist.’’ He 
believed that a mechanical image of the universe must be con- 
structed by the philosopher. As I have mentioned above, however, 
he also believed in freedom and pondered for years over the means 
by which mechanism and freedom could be made compatible in 
theory. Here again, his procedure was systematic. Value and 
fact, freedom and mechanism can be brought within the scope of a 
philosophy, provided that cause-effect and means-end, mechanism 
and teleology, are or can be shown to be compatible. This is the 
clue to Singer’s interpretation of Spinoza and Kant. In the 
writings of both philosophers, he sought the clue to intelligible free- 
dom. The early essay, in which Singer shows his grasp of these 
great issues and, more particularly, his reflection upon what in fact 
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differentiated him from the pragmatist, is called ‘‘The Empiricism 
of William James.’’* 

Here it is that he recalls the evening on which William James, 
whose assistant in the Department of Psychology Singer had been 
in 1895-96, met his pupils: ‘‘In 1907, William James wrote of 
the philosophy to which he had devoted the last ten or twelve years: 
‘I fully expect to see the pragmatist view ... run through the 
classic stages of a theory’s career. First, you know, a new theory 
is attacked as absurd; then, it is admitted to be true, but obvious 
and insignificant ; finally, it is seen to be so important that its ad- 
versaries claim they themselves discovered it... .’’ Singer re- 
marks that ‘‘No one was more bitten than I was with this first 
feeling of the absurd, unless it was some other of my kind among 
those who gathered of an evening in 1896 to listen to a reading of 
James’s now famous little essay on ‘The Will To Believe,’—the 
essay which, so far as James was concerned, opened the campaign 
for pragmatism.’’ Singer tells us that most of the hearers had been 
brought up as realists, whose habitual attitude toward truth he 
characterized as ‘‘such that they held their truth the truer, the 
more they were its discoverers and the less they had to do with the 
making of it.’’ : 

It is significant that Singer, led ‘‘to enter upon the path of a 
more or less reasoned reaction against that objectivity we have all 
sometimes held sacred,’’ turns to James to ask, ‘‘Why is not the 
realist, with all his sad heroism and resigned courage, the noblest 
and best that man has imagined?’’ Singer believed that the answer 
lay in the fact that ‘‘realism is a philosophy of little faith.’’ For 
the pragmatist, he contends, ‘‘there are such things . . . as faiths 
that realize themselves, beliefs that come true only because they 
are firmly held and courageously acted upon, hopes that would 
never have been fulfilled had not he who held them gone ahead in 
the confident expectation that they would be fulfilled.’’ 

One need add only this, that in this essay James and Nietzsche 
meet, as they often did later in Singer’s writings: ‘‘We sit with 
Zarathustra,’’ writes Singer, ‘‘midst shattered tables of the law, 
and our awkward fingers cannot grave new ones hurriedly. We 
fumble, we hesitate, we begin again. We fumble, we hesitate, but 
we do, if we are idealists, begin again.’’ He looked upon modern- 
ism and pragmatism as ‘‘children of the same age—an age of 
troubled outlook, but of brave if chastened hope.’’ For him, the 
humanist is one for whom ‘‘the purpose of nature is a thing in the 

1 University Lectures delwered by Members of the Faculty in the Free 


Public Lecture Course 1917-18, Vol. V, 1918 (Philadelphia, Pa.), pp. 325-345. 
The quotations are all from this edition. 
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making, and we are here to help make it, it will turn out as our 
finite efforts form it—good or bad, as we are good or bad; wise or 
not, as we are.’’ 

Singer fully realized that he was presenting pragmatism ‘‘as a 
moment in the swing of thought from realism to idealism.’? The 
point was properly to emphasize how for it the most vital, that is 
to say, the moral and religious aspects of our world are things 
to work and fight for, to make and to mould, not just to find and 
come across. He asks the crucial question concerning realism. 
Does it not in fact have the last word in the argument and ‘‘does 
not the rolling mechanism of things have its way with us in the 
end—since it encompasses not only our death, but the collapse 
of the very theatre in which our little lives have played themselves 
out?’’ For him, this is not the moral of the tale. ‘‘The Em- 
piricism of William James’’ ends on a note familiar to all who 
knew Singer. Knowledge, he believed, is power: ‘‘We die, our 
world dies, only because we know no better, have thought of no way 
of preventing ; but knowledge and human power are indeed synony- 
mous, and I know of no end to either. But, as for those of us 
bound to die before we have learned how not to, and as for our 
children whose world may well vanish before they have thought of a 
way of saving it, we have always this solace—that we know that 
we are facing the only way salvation can come from when our face 
is toward science. ‘For nature,’ says Bacon, with his queer, 
crooked smile, ‘nature is only subdued by submission.’ ’’ 

It is not, therefore, as a pragmatist but rather as an Empirical 
Idealist that Singer faces the world of mechanism armed with the 
conviction that knowledge is power. And because he is neither 
pragmatist, realist, nor mechanist, he feels that he can cope with 
philosophy’s most fundamental problem. What was needed is only 
to weld empirical method to the strength of idealism. Where, then, 
does the artist enter the structure of Empirical Idealism? Singer 
believed that progress could be measured in terms of man’s codpera- 
tion with man in the control of nature. It is the scientist who 
brings nature under our control and it is the moralist who specu- 
lates upon the compromises and sacrifices of value which enable 
men to live together. It is the artist alone who creates the creative 
scientist and the creative moralist. Singer is categorical concern- 
ing one aspect of Aesthetic. It is this adamant denial of the possi- 
bility of ateleological defining in philosophy of art which belies the 
suggestion that he is a mechanist. He does grant,’ indeed, that 

2‘‘Esthetic and the Rational Ideal.’? This trio of articles was first 


published in The Journal of Philosophy in 1926 and later formed part of On 
the Contented Life. 
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‘*the experience of beauty has moments defying analysis, moments 
when expression seems the one thing inept to express what is passing 
in the soul.’’ It may be, however, that ‘‘the ineffableness of ex- 
treme beauty’’ is ‘‘but a quality transiently lent it by the moment’s 
mood.’’ In any case, ineffability does not drive Singer to accept 
those ateleological or mechanical definitions of beauty which, he 
believes, are the first to have been formulated. Pythagorean specu- 
lation upon simple mathematical ratios holding for harmony leads 
to Zeising’s effort to demonstrate that the same ratio plays its part 
in all beauties of art and nature.’ Singer’s conclusion is that such 
procedure in mature speculation leads us to suspect that ‘‘youth’s 
genial speculation’’ has become ‘‘senility’s mystic obsession.’’ 

The only alternative, inasmuch as he denies with equal force 
any validity to ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ is teleological definition. But 
‘*Esthetic and the Rational Ideal’’ is presupposed by the essay, 
‘‘Choice and Nature,’’* which presents as early as 1902 Singer’s 
persistent and persisting decision upon the possibility of validating 
aesthetic judgment. Singer asks whether the individual mind en- 
joys ‘‘a freedom in ascribing beauty to the facts of Nature which 
is denied it in judging these facts themselves?’’ He expresses the 
problem in another way: ‘‘Can the adjectives true and false be 
attached to the judgment of beauty at all?’’ He argues that this 
judgment does not possess ‘‘ peculiarities unshared by the strictest 
statement of fact of which science is capable.’’ Singer admits only 
that ‘‘the relatively large ‘variable error’ of truths of a judgment 
of beauty has led history to separate it from that of a judgment, 
let us say, of size.’’ 

What Singer proposes to uphold is the hypothesis that the only 
completely free judgment is the meaningless one. Such an hypoth- 
esis lays bare the nerve of an Aesthetic such as Croce’s in which 
each intuition or image is not only indivisible but incomparable and 
beyond classification. The Croce of What is Living and What is 
Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel holds that in the aesthetic moment 
of Spirit the issue of artistic truth or error is irrelevant because 
the philosophical question has not yet arisen. This inference would, 
in Singer’s view, destroy the possibility of writing a book such 
as Croce’s own Aesthetic as Science of Expression. What Singer 
believed is, on the contrary, that ‘‘ Insofar as a judgment lays claim 
to truth, insofar does it pretend to have grasped an objective 
reality, and insofar must it be capable of confirmation or refutation 


8 See my ‘‘Ateleological Theories of <Aesthetic,’’ Philosophical Essays 
in Honor of Edgar A. Singer, Jr., pp. 258-278. 

4 Mind, N. 8., No. 41, pp. 72-91. The essay was republished in the second 
part of Mind as Behavior. 
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from an indefinite series of other points of view.’’® I believe that 
here we do lay bare also the nerve of Singer’s early Empirical 
Idealism, whatever alterations he may have made in Experience 
and Reflection. 

This statement of 1902 concerning the validity of judgment and 
the scope of the empirical investigation necessary to validate the 
objectivity of truth affects ‘‘Esthetic and the Rational Ideal’’ in a 
basic way. But it has a wider historical significance, as well. 
Singer is in the direct empirical line, in American thought, of Peirce 
and James. Nevertheless, Kant’s writings, more particularly the 
Critique of Pure Reason, provide Singer with the ground for the 
idealism so essential to his thinking. From Kant, probably through 
Maimon and Jacobi, he discovered the need for space-time codrdi- 
nates to resolve the problem of individuation and for the categories 
in order to resolve that of definition. Singer maintains that no 
‘‘bare fact’’ is intelligible. Perhaps more significantly for his 
Aesthetic, he learned from Kant the value not only of the Dinge 
an sich but of regulative ideas and limiting conceptions, as well. 

Once Singer directs his attention specifically to the formulation 
of a teleological theory of Aesthetic, his empirical dictum of valida- 
tion from an ‘‘indefinite series’’ of points of view comes into play. 
As a man of science, it is perhaps predictable that he will suppose 
that the content of art is ancient science and religion, discarded 
once its utility has vanished. For my own part, I believe that it is 
useful to designate as philosophy of art the analysis of such 
facts as symbols, feelings, techniques, and forms.* We then should 
make every effort to discover the value possessed by such fact, 
whether or not the fact has been superseded in science, religion, or 
morality, once the artist has brought it within the structure of the 
work of art.” These are, however, but later thoughts. What one 
recognises in Singer’s Aesthetic is a combination of courage and 
sensitivity which mark the idealist. 

What, in fact, does Singer’s Aesthetic imply? To put the 
matter briefly, he has, as we have already seen, discarded the primi- 
tive notion of an absolute beauty. He does this, I believe, because 
such absolutes were for him in fact limiting conceptions, approach- 
able without limit but never attained. Secondly, he argues that 
there is a basic and fundamental distinction between art and fine 
art. Ostensibly this distinction rests upon the assertion that ‘‘in 
what gives to each its technical value utensils are not interchange- 

5 For the value of this theory in aesthetic judgment, see my The Artist 
as Creator, p. 313. 


6 See my The Artist as Creator, Chapters 8-10. 
7 Ibid., Chapters 10-12. 
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able; in whatever it is lends them esthetic value, they are.’’ Singer 
wants to reéstablish fine art in its original sense of ‘‘free’’ or 
‘‘freeing’’ art. As he expresses it, ‘‘the art whose purpose is to 
change the purposes of beings to whom tt ts addressed is fine 
(‘‘free’’ or ‘‘freeing’’) art.’’? Having thus brought his Aesthetic 
within the confines of a teleologically definable system, Singer faces 
with courage a paradox. For if fine art be definable in terms of 
means and ends, rather than describable as the beauty of absolute 
forms, the difficulty arises: ‘‘All our previous teleological defini- 
tions (of life and its implements) have set their classes to winning 
ends;....’’ It is art alone, Singer believes, that ‘‘wins its 
purpose by first losing us, 1.e., loosing us from old ends.’’ In his 
theory, the artist is and must be a ‘‘messenger of discontent,’’ and 
he can be this because all great art is tragic. But even though he 
holds that Aesthetic is a science of the polar antitheses, tragic and 
comic, rather than the beautiful and the ugly, neither value is 
integral: ‘‘Only per accidens can we make whole plays (let alone 
whole symphonies and whole cathedrals) fit their common structure 
into the traditional definitions of the tragic and the comic, because 
the tragic and the comic are not (and never should have been taken 
for) integral but differential conceptions.’’ 

Singer’s Aesthetic rests on two assumptions, the first that the 
fine artist, whether aware or not of the fact, functions through the 
work of art ‘‘to create the creator.’’ The second assumption is that 
the artist is one who has ‘‘blown his breath of discontent,’’ yet is 
not the one who builds the new world. The artist destroys, it is 
true, and what he destroys are values. But the tragic artist in- 
spires us to seek new ends and puts us in a mood such that we 
never return to the old and obliterated values. The cosmic artist, 
on the contrary, is predominantly one who permits a return to the 
original values which emerge in the human and artistic comedy 
more or less unchanged. ‘‘Only when the tragic moment is in- 
spired of beauty have we the tragic mood,’’ Singer writes, and we 
realize that we are concerned not with an integral thing but with a 
process or an event: ‘‘Beauty is that quality of a work which 
makes its tragic turning a moment inspired by a triumphant mood 
of new creating.”’ 

Such are the broad conclusions to which Singer came in 
Aesthetic. As I have suggested, he drew inferences from both 
empiricism and idealism. ;What I have set down here presents but 
a fraction of the riches one may find in ‘‘ Esthetic and the Rational 
Ideal.’’ These riches are not, however, merely those of theme and 
content. For Singer, trained as a mathematician, engineer, and 
psychologist, as well as philosopher, maintained a complete devotion 
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to precision and to methodology. The results are wholly com- 
mendable. I may illustrate their value by reference to one aspect 
of Singer’s Aesthetic which we may contrast to much of the writing 
in the field today. It is a lamentable fact that aestheticians use the 
words, ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘mood,’’ ‘‘aesthetic emotions,’’ ‘‘emotions,’’ and 
‘*eonation’’ with little or no effort to inform their reader of what 
they mean by the terms.* One may quarrel with Singer for per- 
haps too ready an acceptance of the James-Lange theory of the 
emotions. It was, of course, a theory which fitted easily into 
Singer’s conception of mind as behavior. But whether we agree 
or disagree with the theory or even with Singer’s use of it, we at 
least know with what we are agreeing or disagreeing. The fact is 
the more important because Singer believed that the problem of 
feeling is central to both artistic creativity and to aesthetic experi- 
ence as subjects for philosophical analysis. For him, the creative 
artist not only arouses discontent. He is one who provides the 
mood of courage without which the scientist and the moralist could 
not long continue their endless efforts to control nature, society, 
and self. For Singer tropism, instinct, and emotion are no less 
feeling than is mood. All feeling is observable behavior. It is in 
part an atavism which permits men in the contemplation of fine 
art to recognise per contra the progress they have made in their 


evolution from savage ancestors. The aesthetic mood is, therefore, 
for Singer an heroic mood, marking the way man has climbed. The 
art for which the mood is correlative induces feeling concerning 


The fair humanities of old religion. 
The Power, the Beauty and the Majesty... . 


These contents of art ‘‘live no longer in the faith of reason!’’ In 
art, as Singer maintains, ‘‘the memory of falsehood is treasured 
even by those who love the truth.’’ It is because he takes feeling 
to be complex behavior rather than the mere experience of a so- 
called ‘‘simple sensation’’ that much of the profundity of ‘‘ Esthetic 
and the Rational Ideal’’ may be attributed to technique and method- 
ology. For, he asks,® 


What indeed is meant by asserting that the sky’s blue is less intense and 
qualitatively vaguer to me than to my artist neighbor who is trying to paint it? 
Is it not that a change in this intensity or in this quality which would make 
him reach for a new color would leave me scribbling with the same pen? But 
some degrees of change would disturb me too: if there were no way of esti- 
mating this virtual behavior of mine (as there would be none if I were blind) 


8 See my ‘‘The Philosophical Implications of Some Theories of Emotion,’’ 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 6, No. 4, 1939. 

® This quotation and the two following quotations are from Mind as Be- 
havior, pp. 97, 122-123, 123-124. 
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I should not be credited with a sensation of light. After all, sensibility in man 
is very much like sensibility in the paramecium... . 


What Singer wanted is clear: ‘‘No definition is in the full 
spirit of the empirical method if it suggest no experimental way 
by which a question of fact may be answered within any required 
degree of accuracy.’’ And, he argues, ‘‘As a first step toward 
developing an accurate psychophysics of ‘deep-seated psychic phe- 
nomena,’ it may be recalled that the intensity of sensation in this 
domain has always expressed itself in a two-fold idiom. The 
hunger of an all-day fast is the hunger that ‘could eat an ox’; the 
weariness of an all-night vigil is the weariness that ‘could sleep the 
clock round’; and the thirst of a salt diet ‘would drink the river 
dry’. . . . The measure of these sensations in terms of their cure 
must be as primitive as their measure in terms of their cause; it 
must be as ancient as life’s reaching for relief ; it must be as ancient 
as life. . . . Nothing then should be more feasible than to set up 
experiments .. . in which by varying the counter-stimulus, .. . 
by observing the ‘just noticeable difference’ in such stimulation ; by 
following in general the psychophysical procedure . . . we should 
effect as accurate a measurement of the intensity .. . as ever we 
did of any category of sensation.’’ He writes here specifically of 
pain. It is clear, however, that he believes that the experimental 
method is applicable to all emotionally toned experiences, aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic. It is this extraordinary consistency and devo- 
tion to technique which to no small degree set his aesthetic writings 
off from much of contemporary philosophy of art. 


‘‘What a piece of work is a man!’’ and how fully aware one 
is of his complexity once we begin to picture for others an old friend 
with Singer’s powers. Indeed, Hamlet put the problem once for 
all for the biographer : ‘‘ You would play upon me; you would seem 
to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass: 
. . . Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, yet 
you cannot play upon me.’’ Still, one must try, although what 
emerges is but a minute segment of a life lived fully. It was my 
intention in this paper to offer a brief glimpse of a man who wrote 
infrequently upon Aesthetic but one whose writings on that subject 
are profound and stimulating. Singer grasped two fundamental 
facts concerning art. If it be fine art, it must ‘‘create the creator.’’ 
Yet, creative though it may be, fine art must still be intelligible. 
What I believe is implicit in the first statement, I have written of at 
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length elsewhere.’° What is implied in the second, I have sought 
in the realm of symbolism, in terms of genus and species, of class 
and individual.‘ In this way, I should try to interpret what 
Singer may have meant by the relation to value and evaluation of 
that ‘‘indefinite series of observations’’ which provide sound judg- 
ments. 

This is but an illustration—or so it seems to me—of the influence 
a philosopher may exert. In truth, I believe that Singer’s skill, 
knowledge, and mastery of his art perhaps held too many of his 
students in thrall, until they could only transpose his words and 
methods to the field of their own special interest. Yet, I also believe 
that Singer had at hand in his own Aesthetic the clue to his own 
greatness as a teacher of philosophy. Curiously, he did not see the 
relevance of his theory of the artist as creator to fields other than 
that of art. Singer did teach the principles of Empirical Idealism 
and a healthy respect for physics and for mathematics as languages 
and tools. Moreover, he inculcated in his students an acute aware- 
ness of the difference between the technical and the non-technical 
approach to philosophy. All of this is important. It is to Kant, 
however, whose philosophy was central to Singer’s thought, that 
one must turn for the clue to Singer’s greatest gift to those fortu- 
nate enough to study with him. In the third of the Critiques, Kant 


attacks imitation in art and formulates a theory of originality. 
Kant asserts that the original mind is one that produces not an 


example to be imitated, but another mind awakened to a feeling 
of its own originality. 


Singer was, indeed, much more than an artist whose prose and 
conversation served as models of lucidity and of philosophic insight. 
He was a philosopher whose art was so great that it led even the 
dullest of us to come to rely upon our own initiative and to believe, 
however erroneously, in our own originality. Singer’s place in 
American philosophy remains to be evaluated. But as a creator of 
men who, sitting at his feet and coming to believe that their own 
ideas were meaningful and valuable, he had few peers among 


American masters of philosophy. Of this his students were fully 
aware. 


Miuton C. NaHnM 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


10 The Artist as Creator. 


11 See my Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions, particularly Chap- 
ters X-XIII. See also my article, ‘‘Structure and the Judgment of Art,’’ 
The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLV, No. 25, 1948. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Lewis S. Feuer, formerly Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and Chairman of the Social Science Integrated Course at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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